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FISHING IN THE TROPICS. 


In our day the motive-power of steam has been 
brought to such perfection, that voyages which 
formerly occupied five or six weeks, may now be 
made in as many days, and lands and climes that 
fifty years ago were unknown to any but the few 
connected with them by trade, are now within easy 
reach of the tourist. Canon Kingsley’s glowing 
descriptions of tropical scenery in the West 
Indies may perhaps induce others to see for 
themselves what he has so charmingly painted ; 
and while enjoying the scenery, they may, if it 
suits their tastes, spend a few days very pleasantly 
in fishing-excursions about the shores, and in the 
channels between the island of Trinidad and the 
coast of Venezuela. Whaling stations were here 
established nearly forty years ago; and eight or ten 
boats leave the shore early every morning during 
the months of February, March, and April, in 
search of these monsters of the deep. Each boat is 
manned with five or six pullers, a harpooner and 
steersman, the harpooner being captain of the boat. 
The crews, mostly Africans or of African descent, 
are, as a rule, remarkable for great physical devel- 
opment of chest and arm. Seated in the bow, 
unless a whale is in sight, the harpooner may be 
seen bending over a lance or harpoon head, which 
he is whetting and oiling for future use, casting on 
it an almost affectionate glance, as it approaches 
nearer and nearer to his ideas of perfection. At 
other times standing with a small harpoon in his 
hands, he is on the look-out for an addition to 
his evening meal, in the shape of any fish that may 
pass before him. ’ 

The moment a whale is seen, either blowing or 
stretched on the water, the greatest excitement 
prevails on board. The negro is at all times easily 
excited, and may be excused in a case of this kind, 
when he sees a fish worth from a hundred to a 
hundred and fifty pounds sterling not far off ; per- 
haps within a short time to be moored a lifeless 
mass alongside his boat. Off go the shirts of the 
pullers, the boat’s head is turned in the direction 
of the whale, and with their muscular backs and 


arms shining in the sun, the boat, impelled by the 
regular stroke of six oars, dashes in pursuit. When 
within fifteen or twenty feet of the whale, the har- 
pooner drives his harpoon into the huge fish as 
near the head or heart as possible, and throwing 
over ten or fifteen fathoms of loose rope coiled in 
the bow, draws his long knife, and stands pre- 
pared to cut away, in case of accidents from en- 
tanglement of the rope with the clothes or limbs 
of any on board, The oarsmen have, meanwhile, 
laid in their oars, and sit ready to check the rope 
on one of the thwarts, as soon as this may be done 
without risk to the boat, or injury to the palms of 
their hands. 

If the whale goes straight down, or ‘sounds,’ as 
they term it, rope must be allowed to run out till 
it takes it into its head to rise again towards the 
surface. When partially exhausted after its first 
burst, the rope is hauled in hand over hand, and 
the harpooner prepares his lances. A good har- 
pooner, if he gets sufficiently near to strike the 
whale in some vital part, may cause it to blow 
blood with the first lance-thrust, and so end its 
struggles at once. This is, however, the exception, 
not the rule. 

When the chase takes place within sight of those 
on shore, the excitement among the relations or 
friends of the crews knows no bounds. 

The yells of delight that hail each lance-thrust, 
and the ‘pzean’ that rises when the monster blows 
blood, echo and re-echo from the hillsides behind. 
Even a stranger feels the blood course more quickly 
through his veins as he sees the harpooner strike, 
and the boat almost instantly bound over the water, 
in obedience to the first rush of the wounded 
whale, then bury itself between the waves, which 
form like a wall on each side, leaving only the 
heads of the crew visible to the spectator. 

The whale is now dead ; the other boats coming 
up, assist in towing it to the station, where, as soon 
as daylight permits, all hands are employed, some 
cutting off the blubber, while others attend to the 
caldrons, set in a row on brickwork. The blubber, 
when it has passed through these caldrons, and 
been made to part with as much of the oil as is 
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ssible under the circumstances, is then used for 
Fuel. While thus employed, the different groups 
of workmen present a fine study for any rambling 

hotographer who may chance to come that way. 

he scene is enlivened by songs, often by fighting, 
owing to the great facility with which rum may be 
obtained in exchange for fat or ‘whale-beef ;’ and 
the proprietor of the station must keep a sharp 
look-out at this stage of the proceedings on the fleet 
of small canoes that crowd around ready to carry 
off any blubber they can lay their hands on. 

In the case of a female whale, the sea is often 
whitened by the milk that flows while she is being 
cut up. Steaks cut from a young whale are not 
bad eating when fresh, and possess this advantage 
over other kinds of flesh, that they may be eaten by 
Roman Catholics through Lent, the whale, though 
inhabiting the sea, being a mammal. 

Great numbers of vulture-like crows blacken the 
trees round the station, and regard the proceedings 
below with much interest, descending now and 
again to steal any flesh or fat they can lay their 
beaks on. It is often amusing to see a couple of 
them fighting over a long strip of beef. Having 
begun to swallow it at the same time at opposite 
ends, then perhaps having got down some five or 
six inches of it, each crow becomes aware of a 
sudden jerking sensation imparted -to the meat 
from the other. One or other must disgorge, and 
then a regular fight ensues. 

The fishermen of the ngighbourhood cut the 
meat into slices, and hang it to dry for future use. 
After exposure to the air it becomes quite black in 
appearance, and very rank both in smell and taste ; 
but for all that they seem to like it, and what is 
more to the purpose, get fat on it. Pigs, dogs, and 
cats improve the occasion,‘and all become quite 
round and sleek during the whaling season. For 
some days after a whale has been taken, every 
bush and tree near the fishermen’s houses is hung 
with this jerked meat, rather tempting morsels for 
the crows that hover round ready to take advan- 
~~ every chance that may offer of filching. 

hen all the blubber and fat has been removed 
from the carcass, it is usually towed out, and 
allowed to drift with the current as a bait for 
sharks, while large canoes, fitted somewhat in the 
style of whale-boats, follow it, to harpoon any of 
these fish that may come within range. Sharking 
is rather good sport in itseif, and is at the same 
time very remunerative, on account of the quantity 
of oil that can be obtained from the liver. The 
shark is killed much in the same way as the whale, 
being first harpooned, and then lanced till it is 
exhausted, after which its liver is cut out and 
laced in the boat. The liver is four or five feet 
ong, and a large one will give as much as fifteen 
or sixteen gallons of oil. Though sharks in these 
parts are numerous, accidents while bathing, or 
even when boats are swamped at sea, are rare ; 
and they will not touch a human being even when 
in the water alongside a whale that is being cut 
up. Several instances are well authenticated where 
persons have thus fallen among them, and escaped 
without injury ; the shark, it is said, preferring 
the blubber and flesh of the whale to human flesh. 
There can be no doubt, however, that if the person 
thus immersed were wounded in such a manner as 
to cause blood to flow, sharks would eat him just 
as readily as they do the whale. When in great 
numbers, they will eat one of their own kind that 


has been severely wounded, and on such occasions 
rush at the body so fiercely as to force it above the 
surface. 

On one occasion, the crew of a whale-boat that 
had been swamped were picked up by their con- 
sort-boat, and the harpooner directed them to pull 
for his hat that was floating at some distance off, 
As he was about to pick it up, a large shark rising 
to the surface swallowed it, thus shewing that this 
fish is not at all times nice in its tastes. On 
one occasion, a lad saw such numbers of sharks 
round a carcass, that he thought he might have 
some sport with them, and taking with him a negro 
lad, proceeded in a canoe, with four or five fathoms 
of line. He was soon fast to ashark, and having 
foolishly attached the line to one of the thwarts, 
was almost soon upset among hundreds of other 
sharks. On rising to the surface, he made for the 
shore, but seeing that the negro boy had returned 
to the boat, which was now floating bottom up, he 
did so also, and they both got on to the keel, where 
they remained till rescued by the whalers ashore, 
who saw their predicament, and came to their aid. 
It was lucky for both of them that there was plenty 
of blubber about, or they would certainly have 
been taken. This man afterwards became very 
successful in his mode of capturing sharks, At 
first he used to attach the harpoon to the end of 
the rope ; but finding that the shark, when hauled 
up near to the boat, sometimes bit it through, he 
was curious to find out how this was done. As 
the shark was always struck somewhere about the 
back, it seemed inexplicable; but he ascertained 
at last, that when the rope got quite taut, the 
shark managed to wind himself sf in its coils, till 
he got it into his mouth, when his ‘jaws, armed 
with three-fold fate,’ soon made short work of it. 
He has since attached six or seven feet of chain to 
the end of the rope, fastening the harpoon on to 
the chain. 

Several varieties of sharks are found in these 
waters, all great cowards, excepting the so-called 
‘Tintorel,’ which is quite fearless. It has fine 
large eyes, and its mouth is much farther forward 
in its head than is common with other varieties of 
the shark kind, Spaniards, and those of Spanish 
descent, are generally very fond of shark’s flesh, 
and say that, when properly washed in lime-juice, 
to remove its unpleasant odour, it is a very fine 
dish. Some prefer it to’ most other kinds of fish; 
and on the north coast, sharks’ heads may often be 
seen on the beaches, the body having been removed 
for food. 

Small sharks, from three to five feet long, are 
often caught in seines, and require careful hand- 
ling to get them out after the net has been dragged 
ashore. They can bend their bodies into a semicir- 
cular form, and by this means may get hold of one’s 
leg. The most approved plan is to take firm hold 
just above the fork of the tail, keeping the hands 
well out from the body, and thus drag them to 4 
spot where they can be conveniently despatched. 
Not long since, a man who was removing one from 
a net without this precaution, got rather a serious 
bite on the calf of his leg. A shark will often flap 
its tail after its heart has been cut out. 

During the whaling season, lobster-fishing may 
be successfully pursued either on a calm bright 
morning, or by torchlight on a dark night. Two 
persons are required for this sport by daylight; 
one uses the harpoon, or dives for the lobster, 
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while the other pulls slowly along in water from 
four to fifteen feet deep. Catching fish by nets 
is successfully carried on along the coast of 
Trinidad and Venezuela. It furnishes much 
amusement. Seining is the most interesting of 
the different processes, at least to those who prefer 
seeing a great variety of fish, as many different 
kinds are at times caught in a single haul of the 
net; and it is curious to see how quickly the 
fishermen of the place, on the darkest nights, 
distinguish the different kinds of fish brought to 
land. . 


WRETCHED WRITERS. . 


Tur penmanship of some people, even of good 
education, is execrable. It may be excused in some 
instances by unsteadiness of hand arising from 
some physical defect, but too commonly it arises 
from over-haste, nervousness, or utter contempt of 
intelligibility. To wilfully write a letter so badly 
that no ordinary mortal can read it, is nothing 
short of an impertinence. The same thing may be 
said of unintelligible signatures, A fantastic way 
of signing names is one of the most miserable of 
all affectations, We sometimes receive letters with 
aname signed like an entangled puzzle, and can 
only reply by cutting it out and sticking it on the 
back of our letter, leaving the postman to discover 
who is meant. 

Literature past and present gives innumerable 
anecdotes of wretched writers. A fair correspondent 
of George Selwyn, who, while pleading a pain in the 
hand in excuse for writing more in cipher than usual, 
frankly confesses she never could write. Lady 
Susan Keck’s inability to use a pen to good pur- 
= may be accounted for by the fact, that in the 

ys of her girlhood it was unfashionable to write 
plainly ; it was beneath the dignity of your man 
gad or your man of wit to write so as to be 

ily understood. Montaigne, a man of a z 
and a man of wit too, owns to writing so clumsily 
as not to be able to read what he had written. 


| upon paper without fold or margin.’ The essayist’s 


| be in the handwriting of the servant who acted as 


This apparently arose as much from carelessness 
as incompetence. In his impatience, he sacrificed 
plainness for the sake of ond ; he says: ‘I always 
write my letters post, and so precipitately, that 
though I write an intolerable ill hand, I rather 
choose to do it myself, than to employ another, for 
Ican find none able to follow me, and never tran- 
scribe any, but have accustomed the great ones 
that know me to endure my blots and dashes 


epistles must have strongly resembled Sam Weller’s 
famous valentine, indited with sublime confidence 
in the pretty housemaid’s powers of interpretation. 
Montaigne ‘certainly did not libel himself, and, 
oddly enough, when he did employ an amanuensis, 
he chose as bad a writer as himself, and made 
matters rather worse than better. When, long 
after his death, the manuscript of his Italian jour- 

was discovered in a worm-eaten coffer in the 
old chateau, one-third of the journal was found to 


his secre , and that portion was almost unin- 
Eeale, thanks to bad writing, and spelling to 


. Lord Eldon told George IV. the greatest lawyer 
in England could neither walk, speak, nor write. 
This legal luminary was Mr Bell, a cripple, who 


and had succeeded in hitting upon three different 
methods, all equally original, of putting them upon 
paper—one being intelligible to himself, but worse 
than Greek to his clerk ; another which his clerk 
could, but he himself could not decipher; and a 
third, which neither he, his clerk, nor any one else 
could comprehend. It seems almost too absurd that 
a man should be unable to read his own writing, 
however bad it may be ; but a printer employed in 
a London newspaper office tells us he has more than 
once applied vainly to a living novelist for an 
elucidation of his mysterious hieroglyphics. We 
daresay Dr Parr’s vanity received a shock when 
Sir William Jones wrote : ‘Your English and Latin 
characters are so badly formed that I have infinite 
difficulty to read your letters, and have abandoned 
all hopes of deciphering many of them. Your 
Greek is wholly illegible; it is perfect algebra.’ 
Archdeacon Coxe’s handwriting was described as: 
something that could not be called a hand or a fist, 
but a foot, and a club one too, producing a tangled 
skein that ran across the paper in knots which 
it was impossible to untie into a meaning; and 
Napoleon I. had so little mastery over his pen, that 
his letters from Germany to Josephine were at first 
sight taken for rough maps of the seat of war. 
Douglas Jerrold and Captain Marryat were almost 
capable of rivalling the feats of Peter Bales as a 
microscopic writer; the captain attaining such 
perfection that way, that before ‘his manuscript 
could be handed over to the printer, it was requisite 
to have it copied in a fashion adapted for ordinary 
eyesight ; and then the copyist, whenever he rested 
from his labour, was obliged to stick a pin where 
he left off, lest he should never find the place 
again, 
Horace Greeley’s ‘copy’ was a continuous string of 
riddles for the unfortunate compositors engaged on 
the paper of which he was proprietor, riddles they 
often solved in a way not exactly conducive to the 
propounder’s serenity. When, in exposing some 
congressional malpractices, wrote, true, 
tis pity, and pity ’tis, ’tis true,’ the familiar quota- 
tion appeared in the un-Shakspearean guise, ‘’Tis 
two, ’tis fifty, and fifty ’tis, ’tis five!’ A leader upon 
William H. Seward came forth headed ‘Richard 
the Third.” When he alluded to certain electors as 
‘freemen in buckram,’ the printer turned them into 
‘three men in a back-room.’ These, under the cir- 
cumstances, excusable delinquencies, were capped 
by the painter of New York Tribune bulletins. 
Having received a notice in the well-known but ever 
unintelligible hieroglyphics, intended to inform the 
public that they must seek ‘Entrance in Spruce 
Street,’ after some hours’ hard study and cogita- 
tion, the puzzled man of the brush, in sheer des- 
ration, dashed off in large letters, ‘ Editors on a 
Spree,’ and posted the extraordinary announcement 
on the front door of the Tribune office. If Horace’s 
own people were thus severely exercised, one can 
faintly imagine how his correspondents must have 
suffered. Writing to decline an invitation to lec- 
ture, he said: ‘I am overworked and growing old. 
I shall be sixty next February 3d. On the whole, 
it seems I must decline to lecture henceforth, except 
in this immediate vicinity, if I do at all. I cannot 
promise to visit Illinois on that errand, certainly not 
now. Rather to his surprise, he soon received the 
following reply : ‘Dzar Sir—Your acceptance to 
lecture before our Association next winter, came to 


had great difficulty in putting his ideas into speech, 


hand this morning. Your penmanship not being 
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the plainest, it took some time to translate it, but 
we succeeded, and would say your time, February 
3d, and terms, sixty dollars, are entirely satis- 
factory. As you suggest, we may be able to get 
you other engagements in the immediate vicinity ; 
if so, we will advise you’ When he informed the 
Towa Press Association : ‘I have waited, till longer 
waiting would seem discourteous, and now decide 
that I cannot attend your Press meeting next June 
as I would do. I find so many cares and duties 
ressing on me, that, with the weight of years, I 
eel obliged to decline any invitation that takes me 
over a day’s journey from: home.’ Out of this, 
the recipients, in consultation assembled, made: ‘I 
have wondered all along whether any squirt had 
denied the scandal about the President meeting 
Jane in the woods on Saturday. I have hominy, 
carrots, and R. R. ties more than I could move with 
eight steer. If eels are blighted, dig them early. 
Any insinuation that brick ovens are dangerous 
to hams, gives me the horrors’ A discharged 
employé became editor of a western paper on the 
strength of Greeley’s recommendation, said recom- 
mendation being really a letter of dismissal ; but as 
no one could decipher anything but the signature, it 
was accepted as what its owner declared it to be. 
It is even said that the Sage of Chappaqua popped 
the question unwittingly. He wrote to a lady en- 
treating her to abstain from sending poetical con- 
tributions to the Tribune. The lady submitted the 
letter to a family council, and, after much debate, 
the mysterious missive was pronounced to be a 
age of marriage, which was accepted forthwith. 
is story we take to be a strong invention of 
Greeley’s enemies or friends, although we can 
readily believe any story, however absurd, founded 
upon his eccentric style of writing, after seeing the 
small specimen of it, given not longago, by one of our 
illustrated papers. Considering that he scorned to 
make any distinction between s, a, and 7, and 
treated b, p, and h as identical in form, it is no 
wonder the Sage’s letters were liable to be sent any- 
where but where he wished them to go. One morn- 
ing the Tribune startled its readers with a philippic 
against careless post-office officials, winding up with 
the statement that it took four days for a letter 
to go from New York to Chappaqua, some thirty 
miles. Mr Kelly at once sent to Chappaqua for 
the envelope of the delayed letter. It was one of 
Horace’s own, ‘suggesting somewhat the same in- 
tellectual speculation that would result from study- 
ing the footprints of a gigantic spider that had, 
after wading knee-deep in ink, retreated hastily 
across the paper.’ No clerk in the post-oftice could 
read the address, not even ‘ the chief of the bureau 
of hards’—American for our ‘blind men.” That 
official, however, recognised the envelope directly 
his superior shewed it to him. ‘This thing, said 
he,\‘ came to me some days ago along with other 
“hards.” I studied it at my leisure for a whole 
day, but could not make it out. I shewed it to 
our best experts ; but what the writing, if writing 
it was, meant was a conundrum we all gave up. 
Finally, in desperation, it {was suggested, as a last 
resource, to send it to Chappaqua, which happened 
to be right’ 

Expert as he was in making his pen an instru- 
ment for the concealing of his thoughts, Greeley 
might have met his match among his own country- 
men. Mr Brooks, a railroad manager, wrote to a 
man living on the Central Route, threatening to 
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—— him forthwith, unless he removed a barn! 
ne had run up on the company’s property. The! 
recipient did not read the letter, because reading it 
was impossible, but he made out the signature, and | 
arrived at the conclusion that the manager had 
favoured him with a free pass along the line. As 
such he used it for a couple of years, no conductor 
on the route being able to dispute his reading of 
the document. A great American lawyer will 
never be appreciated by posterity as his admirers 
would have him appreciated; one of them has 
heaps of his letters that have been awaiting publi- 
cation for years, for want of there being any one 
in America capable of reading them. Similarly the 
printing of some manuscripts of the author of The 
Scarlet Letter is indefinitely postponed, because, 
since Mrs Hawthorne died, all attempts to decipher 
them have ended in utter failure. Fenimore 
Cooper wrote an exceedingly bad hand, still it 
could be read with perseverance. Mr Emerson’s is 
described as ‘sprawling and illegible ;’ that of 
Mr Reverdy Johnson, as ‘an illegible unformed 
seratch ;? while that popular preacher, Mr H. W, | 
Beecher, can hardly be considered a model scribe, | 
seeing one of his daughters owned that her three | 
guiding rules in copying his manuscript were, to | 
remember that if a letter was dotted, it was not an 
¢; if a letter was crossed, it was not at; and ifa) 
word began with a capital letter, it did not begin a 
sentence, 

An English nobleman once lost all chance of 
winning the lady of his love through her inter 
preting his written offer of marriage wrongly. She 
took it to be an offer of a box at the opera fora 
certain evening, and wrote a short note expressing 
her regret that she could not accept his offer, as 
she was ‘engaged.’ Wellington, who wrote as he 
spoke, plainly, was led into the committal of a 
ludicrous blunder through an unreadable corre- 
spondent. Mr J. C. Loudon, the botanical 
writer, had a great desire to see the beeches 
at Strathfieldsaye, and wrote, asking the Duke's 
permission to inspect his trees. The Duke took 
the signature for that of the Bishop of London 
—C. J. London—and misreading another word as 
well,iwrote to Dr Blomfield: ‘My dear lord, I 
shall always be glad to see you at Strathfieldsaye, 


and my servant shall shew you as many pairs of 
my breeches as you may choose to inspect ; but 
what you want to see them for, is quite beyond 
me!’ Careless writing may entail more serious 
consequences. M. Mignet and M. St Hilaire 
figured as legatees in the will of their friend M. 
Cousin; but the executors, unable to make out 
whether the testator had written ‘4 chacun deux, 
or ‘4 chacun d’eux,’ were obliged to ask a court of 
law to decide if the legatees were entitled to one 
thousand or to two thousand francs apiece. 

A delightfully supercilious upholder of the right 
of ‘superior intellects’ to be above the virtue of 
legibility, after asserting that nineteen out of 
twenty notable men write badly, says it is emphati- 
cally to be desired that all idle creatures, especially 
ladies, should be compelled, by act of parliament, 
to write a hand as clear as print under all circum 
stances ; when the superior intellect is writing 
to the inferior, every latitude should be allowed; 
but nobody who is not a busy person ought to be 
permitted to write to those who are busy except ma 
fine flowing hand. He forgets to tell us what the 
law should be in the not unlikely case of one busy. 
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man writing to another busy man, and characteris- 
tically ignores the fact, that an inferior individual 
may be as busy in his way as the superior 
intellect. Surely the reader has as much claim for 
consideration as the writer, and there can be no 
fair reason why he should have to waste his time, 
weary his eyes, and worry his brain, in deference 
to a —— he might possibly be inclined to 
deny. Those who insist upon being privileged to 
write illegibly, should adopt the plan of the sa 
Frenchman, who, sensible of his faultiness, always 
forwarded his letters in duplicate, with this ex- 
planation: ‘Out of respect, I write to you with 
my own hand, but to facilitate the reading, I send 
you a copy which I have caused my amanuensi to 
make.’ 


In the midst of the pother now going on about 
education, we hope that teachers will not forget to 
enjoin the obligation on all to write clearly,’and, 
at all events, to avoid the impertinence of signing 
names in the form of a mysterious puzzle. 


THE BEST OF HUSBANDS. 


CHAPTER XI.—WHAT THE SERVANTS THOUGHT 
OF IT. 


JoHN MILBANK was one of those men who rise in 
the morning with the regularity of clock-work, but 
on the day after his parting with his brother, he 
was purposely a few minutes late. He was in 
hopes that Mrs Morden, who, although she had 
‘assistance’ in the kitchen, always dusted out the 
parlour herself, would find the open letter that 
Richard had left behind him, on the table, and 
bring it up-stairs. But the housekeeper belonged 
to that fast expiring race of domestic servants who 
do not read their masters’ letters, no matter how 
eligible may be the opportunity. She had seen it, 
indeed, but had simply removed it to the mantel- 
iece, in order that she might lay the table for 
reakfast. So John had tocomedown unsummoned, 
and discover the document for himself. Then he 
tang the bell, and, with a very grave face, put the 
note into Mrs Morden’s hand, since to have made 
her understand its contents by word of mouth, 
would have been also to state them to the parish, 
‘Oh, the poor dear!’ exclaimed she, and wring- 
ing her hands, fled instantly up to Richard’s room. 
‘He is gone, Master John, he’s gone !’ cried she, 
from the top of the stairs. ‘Oh, do ’ee come and 
look. He has never been anigh his bed. And yet 
—thank Heaven for it—he has left his brushes, and 
scents, and all: he would never have gone away for 
good ‘without his brushes.” This remark was a 
sagacious one, and shewed that, within a limited 
tange, Mrs Morden was an observer of human 
nature. Richard was not a dandy; but he was 
scrupulous about’ his personal appearance, and 
especially careful of his bright soft curling hair. 
‘He says in the letter, observed John, referring 
to it, ‘that when I read it he will be far away from 
Hilton, and never means to return to it again,’ 
‘T know he does: but he can’t mean it. There’s 
his portmantel just as it was, and even his carpet- 


| bag. Does that look as though he had really meant 


to leave home? And not a word of good-bye to 
me, as loved him from a child. Lord, I can see 
him now, in his velvet frock tied with red ribbons 


he didn’t know what he wrote, Master John. He 
was in drink when he did it’ 

John listened to this babble with attention. The 
housekeeper was the type of many of her class, 
and perhaps he was curious to note the effect of 
Richard’s sudden disappearance upon her. If she 
did not believe he had really gone, others would 
not do so; and in that case the letter which he 
had composed with such labour would, for the 
present, have been written in vain. 

‘You’re trembling, Master John, and you look 
sadly scared, as well you may; but take you 
comfort ; your brother will come back again, It 
ain’t in nature he should leave his home for good 
with nothing but the clothes he stood in. He 
was ill to guide at times ; but in an hour like this, 
one only thinks how sad it would be to miss his 
handsome face for ever. There, sit ye down on 
his own bed—well, on the chair, if you like it 
better—and think, think, for they all say you 
have such a sharp wit, how we are to get the poor 
lad back again.’ 

John was indeed deadly pale, and trembled even 
more than his aged companion. The resolution 
which he had shewn the previous night seemed 
to have quite forsaken him ; he sat in his brother's 
room with his head resting on his hand, quite 
silent, notwithstanding Mrs Morden’s impatient 
queries, 

‘Can you think of nothing, nothing, Master John, 
to get him back? Let me send at all events for the 
crier. Or shall we put “Come back ” in the news- 
paper, as many does, that have been so bereaved, 
“and all shall be forgotten and forgiven?” You 
did quarrel a bit, I know: you quarrelled a bit 
last night belike-——— John looked up quickly 
with a flushed, inquiring face. ‘ Well, I meant no 
offence : it was not your fault, I know, if you did.’ 

‘We had no quarrel, woman.’ 

‘That’s true enough, because it takes two to 
make one, and you were ever patient with him; 
that I will say. But perhaps you spoke to him 
“ay about the drink. Did you?’ 

‘No; he came in about two o’clock in the 
morning, and we talked of business matters ; then 
T left him, and afterwards I heard the front door 
close.’ 

‘Ah, then, he will come back again. Let us 
wait awhile. But when he does, oh, do ye, Master 
John, keep him off the drink, It’s the cellar as 
will be his grave, else. Ah, well, you may frown, 
for you know it even better than I. Look ye 
here, sir: shall I go down to Mr Thorne’s, and find 
out whether Miss Maggie has any news of him? Or 
shall I send the bricklayer yonder—he’s come to 
mend the tool-house wall—round to Mr Linch ?? 

‘No, no; not yet: it will be better to wait, 

‘I daresay you’re right, sir; since, when Master 
Richard comes back, it would annoy him to find 
such a fuss made. But oh, if he does come, save 
him, save him from himself! You are master here, 
they tell me, more than he is, if you had your 
rights. The strong drink that is left is yours. It 
killed my own father—rest his soul—and it is 
killing him. The cards is nothing to it, for it 
steals health and wealth away alike.’ 

John started to his feet with sudden eagerness. 

‘You are right, dame,’ said he eagerly: ‘I have 
been weak and foolish, where I ought to have been 
strong. There shall be no more card-playing nor 


at the sleeves, and looking like an angel! No, no; 


wine-drinking in this house. Come down-stairs 
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with me. When they got into the parlour, he 
opened drawers and cupboards, and threw every 
pack of cards that he could find in a heap upon 
the floor. ‘Now, put these devil’s books into the 
fire, cried he. : 

‘What! the new ones?’ exclaimed the old house- 
keeper. ‘Why not send them back to the makers?’ 

‘To ruin others as they ruined him? No; burn 
them all I say.’ When the fire was yet leaping 
and roaring over its painted prey, he bade her 
fetch the bricklayer. 

‘ What! are you going to send for Mr Linch, then, 
after all? Won’t that make Master Richard wild, 
sir, though, to be sure, not wilder than this ;’ and 
she looked at the glowing remnants on the hearth 
not without dismay. 

‘Do as I bid you!’ cried John, stamping his foot. 


_ He was no longer cast down and nerveless now, 


and yet, in his vehemence and haste, he was as 
different from himself as he had been before. 
When the man left his work, and came into the 
house— Bring bricks and mortar,’ cried John, ‘and 
brick up that cellar-door.’ He spoke so loud that 
for once Mrs Morden caught the sense of an 
observation not addressed to herself. 

‘But you will take out the wine first, surely, 
Master John?’ remonstrated she. 

‘To ruin others as it ruined him?’ cried John 
again. ‘No; brick it up, I say.’ 

It seemed to Mrs Morden that she had got a new 
master altogether ; quite a grand Turk of a man. 
She admired his edicts, and indeed had herself 
suggested them, and yet she feared for the scene 
that was likely to take place when the prodigal 
should return. This one had always been so 
patient and submissive, that the other was sure 
to resent these high-handed acts, though only 
intended for his good. Nevertheless, it was 
evident that John was in earnest, and meant 
to stick by what he had done. Perhaps the old 
housekeeper’s reiterated assurances that Richard 
would return, made him half believe that he would 
do so, and this awakened his ire. If he did come 
back, the great ‘Who-shall-be-master?’ question 
would, without doubt, have to be tried on a very 
narrow basis. There were no longer to be two 
kings in Brentford. John sat down as usual to 
breakfast, but not to eat. His rasher of bacon, and 
even the toast in the rack, remained untasted ; but 
he swallowed the tea as Richard was wont to do 
on the morning after a debauch; yet sometimes 
on its way to his mouth he would poise the cup in 
air, and listen. Now it was the bricklayer come 
with more bricks to complete his task ; now it 
was the postman ; now one of those begging folk 
who, since old Matthew’s time, ventured occasionally 
into the grounds of Rosebank, to take their chance 
of a curse or a shilling from its reckless tenant : 
but it was never Richard. Presently, the country 
lass who helped Mrs Morden came to take away 
the breakfast things; John had generally left the 
house by that time, but this morning he shewed no 
signs of departure. 

‘What are you bringing in these things for?’ 
She had brought another breakfast service with her. 

‘For Mr Richard, sir.’ 

‘To be sure; I had forgotten, said he. His 
brother did not usually rise till noon, or even later, 
but all was wont to be prepared for him thus 
early. 


‘Mrs Morden said I had better lay it, in case, 


sir’ She meant in case of Mr Richard’s return; 
she had learned about his departure, of course, from 
Mrs Morden. Here, too, it seemed that John wag 
curious to have the opinion of others respecting hig 
brother’s disappearance, for he began to to 
this girl on the subject. This was the more strange, 
as he had never said three words to her perhaps 
before: he was shy of addressing young women, 
even though they were his own servant-girls ; while 
his brother was very affable, and chucked them 
under their chins. 

toes you hear Mr Richard leave the house last 
night ?? 

‘No, sir; but I heard him come in,’ 

There was a little pause, during which John 
slowly wound up his watch, which he had ap 
parently forgotten to do on the previous night: a 
very rare omission on his part. It seemed as 
though nothing was to come to pass as usual with 
him that morning. 

‘ And what time might that have been, Lucy ?’ 

‘It struck two, sir, a few minutes after I heard 
his latch-key in the door’ 

‘You look after Mr Richard’s room, do you not?! 
Well, have you ever known him to be out all 
_— bed not slept in, I mean, as has happened 
now ?’ 

‘Never, Sir. I—I’ 

‘What ’s the matter ?’ 

‘Nothing, sir, nothing; only I do fear as he has 
come to some mischief. He had always a kind 
word for a poor girl ;’ and she suddenly burst into 
tears. It was nothing more than an emotional 
outburst in one wholly unaccustomed to conceal 
her feelings, but it seemed to disconcert John 
excessively. He sighed heavily, and taking upa 
book, affected to be occupied with its contents till 
the girl’s task was done and she had left the room, 
Perhaps he felt it hard, when he was trying to 
steel his heart against his brother, that such unearned 
sympathy should be bestowed upon scapegrace 
Richard. Presently, he went into the Tittle hal, 
and took down his greatcoat. 

‘Are you going out, Master John ?’ inquired the 
old housekeeper timidly. ‘If Master Richard 
should return home in the meantime, what shall 
we do?’ The last clicks of the trowel could be 
heard from where they stood, coming from the 
cellar-door. 

‘If any explanation of my conduct is required, I 
shall give it myself, was the stern reply. 


‘And where would you be, sir?’ 

‘Where would I be? Why, at the office, of 
course. Where should I be ?’ 

‘Well, I thought—and no offence, sir, but I 
think so still—that you should be taking that letter 
to Mitchell Street’ (the street where the Thornes 
lived). John had got his greatcoat half-way on, 
and now it seemed he could get it no farther. He 


turned quite white, and sank down on the lobby- |} 


chair, with one arm in its sleeve and one out. 
‘Lord bless ye, sir, don’t take on so. It’s a heart- 
breaking errand, no doubt, but somebody must tell 
her the news, and who so fit as you, being his only 
brother. 

John groaned, ‘You are quite right, dame, 
answered he humbly. ‘I will go at once.’ 

He rose and put on his coat, drew himself up 
like a soldier on parade, and with the face of one 


who had volunteered for a Forlorn-hope, grave, | 


stern, and resolute, went out upon his errand. 
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CHAPTER XII.—WHAT THR THORNES THOUGHT 
OF IT, 


John’s friends in Mitchell Street were early 
risers like himself, and when he arrived there they 
had already breakfasted. Maggie was below-stairs, 
making the housekeeping arrangements for the 
day, but he found the engraver hard at work in 
the sitting-room. 

‘Ah, John, I am right glad to see you; you are 
quite a stranger here,’ was his cordial greeting. 
‘But what has happened?’ He had taken his 
microscope from the eye which it obscured, and 
now regarded his visitor attentively. ‘I am afraid 
that it is not good news which has brought you.’ 

‘No; it is bad news.’ 

4 _ Richard, I suppose?’ said the old man 
ryly. 

‘ What ! have you heard, then, Mr Thorne ?’ 

‘I have heard nothing; but nothing will 
surprise me” The old man got up and carefully 
closed the door. ‘Let us spare her if we can. 
What is it ?’ 

John put into his hand his brother's letter 
without a word. 

‘This is all a blind,’ observed the engraver 
quietly, when he had read it. ‘It is too good 
news to be true. Richard will never leave 
Hilton,’ 

‘You really think that ?’ 

‘T am sure of that; that is, until he has got 
every shilling out of you that is to be got, broken 
my daughter’s heart, and made an old man of me 
before my time. No, no; there is no such good 
luck in store for any of us three, you may be 
sure.’ 

‘But why should he have written that letter ?’ 

‘I am not at the back of Richard’s motives, 
thank Heaven !’ answered the engraver bitterly. 
‘But he has probably some bad end in view. I 
shall be far from here when you get this, he says: 
that is a melodramatic touch which he has heard 
at the theatre. He is probably no farther, at 
this moment, than we are from the slums.’ 

‘Don’t talk like that, Thorne ; I can’t bear if. 
Suppose he should be—have made away with 
himself, for instance? Mind, I don’t say it is 
probable, but I believe it possible.’ 

‘Then you will believe anything. However, 
since you think it worth while—though, for my 
part, I expect he is at home by this time—let us 
discuss the matter. Had he money in his pocket?’ 

John hesitated a moment, then answered : ‘ Yes ; 
he had a hundred pounds. I gave him a cheque 
on our London bank for that amount last night. 

‘Then, if that ‘cheque is not changed within 
twenty-four hours, I will believe anything you 
please. A man like Richard Milbank does not 


try the other world while he has money to spend | 


in this one’ 

‘You are very hard upon Richard,’ 

‘Sir, I have an only daughter, was the cold 
reply. ‘However, let that pass. If you wish to 
have my advice, without any comments, you shall 
have it. When did you see your brother last ?’ 

‘ About three o’clock this morning. I waited up 
for him to remonstrate upon certain matters: his 
reckless expenditure, and the fatal effect it is 
having 0 the business. We had no quarrel; 
but I spoke out. The time had come for it.’ 


‘So I should think,’ was the quiet rejoinder. 
‘Well, he was offended, doubtless—though not so 
much so as to prevent him taking your money; 
and now he intends to play upon your feelings by 
a disappearance—until he wants help again. He 
took everything with him he could te his hands 
upon, I suppose ?’ 

‘He took nothing—nothing but the clothes he 
stood up in.’ 

‘Indeed.’ The engraver looked less cynical and 
more serious. 

John watched him with grave attention: if the 
opinions of Mrs Morden and her ‘help’ had had 
an interest for him, it was no wonder he was 
curious to hear Herbert Thorne’s view of matters, 

‘And you say you had no tiff, John; he did 
not fling himself out of the house in a rage ?? 

‘Certainly not. He left it a few minutes after 
we parted for the night ; and I found this note 
awaiting me at breakfast.’ 

‘ What note?’ 

It was Maggie’s voice, distinct, authoritative, 
clear, as she was wont to speak to all but her 
lover, Her gentle hand had opened the door, her 
soft step had entered the room, without disturbing 
the two men: the open letter was on the table, 
and her quick eye was already fixed upon it. 

‘That is Richard’s hand, cried she. 

‘Yes, Maggie. You must not be frightened,’ 
began her father ; but she had already seized the 
note, and made herself acquainted with its contents, 

‘What does it mean?’ asked she, looking 
nervously from one to the other. ‘Richard gone 
away, without a word, without a line to me! I 
don’t believe it.’ 

‘Just what I said” observed the engraver dryly. 

‘The handwriting is his, but not the words,’ 
continued she. ‘There is some trickery in this, 

‘Nothing more likely,’ was the engraver’s com- 
ment: ‘but you don’t suspect our friend here of 
tricking you, I suppose, Maggie ?’ 

‘Indeed, not,’ answered she, holding out her 
hand, with a faint smile. ‘Forgive me, John. 
am sure that this has distressed you to the core. If 
anything should go amiss with Richard, there is 
one man at least whom it would pain, I know—his 
brother,’ 

It pained him so—or so it seemed, even to think 
of such mischance—that John could find no words 
to answer her. He stood stock-still, where he had 
risen, her hand held out to him in vain, though 
his eyes devoured her, 

‘Good Heavens!’ cried she, looking at him 
anxiously, ‘do you really think that this was 
written in earnest? That Richard meant—that’ 
—— She gasped for breath ; then hurried frantic- 
ally on: ‘You knew him, loved him ; blameless 
yourself, were tender to his faults. Tell me the 
truth, John ; you are concealing something. J can 
bear the worst ; and he—my father yonder ’—this 
with a crooked smile that became her sadly— 
‘would welcome it. Is Richard dead?’ She had 
suddenly fallen on her knees at the young man’s 
feet, her face whiter than milk, her long black 
hair shaken loose about her shoulders. ‘Is he 
dead, is he dead ?’ sobbed she. 

John shook his head; his pale lips parted 
twice, but no sound came. To see her ee 
to him as to one she trusted, confident of his hel 


and truth, yet all for another’s sake, overpowere 
him quite. 
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‘How can he be dead, lass, observed the 
engraver kindly, ‘when he tells us in his own 
hand that he is gone away ?’ 

‘It is to you I speak, John: answer me, for you 
know the truth.’ 

‘I only know what is there, Maggie,’ returned 
John slowly, and pointing to the letter. ‘Ifyou 
ask what is become of Richard, I cannot tell you; 
if you ask my opinion as to whether he has really 
gone away—I think he has,’ 

‘There were reasons, you see, my girl,’ put 
in the engraver, more anxious now to comfort 
Maggie than to establish his own theory, ‘why 
Richard should have left the town. His affairs 
were in evil plight ; there is little doubt that he 
owes money ; and though John here has done his 
best’—— 

‘He has not left the town,’ interrupted Maggie 
excitedly ; ‘he would never go without taking 
leave of me ; I am sure of it. I will stake my life 
upon it !’ 

‘It is like enough you are right, lass. Richard 
may have returned home by this time, who 
knows? John and I will go back now and see’ 

‘And i will go with you,’ said Maggie resol- 
utely. 

‘Not to Rosebank, exclaimed John suddenly, 
the remembrance, doubtless, of his high-handed acts 
that morning flashing upon him. If she should 
hear there of the card-burning, or of the cellar- 
door being bricked up, would she not accuse him 
of harshness towards her lost Richard ? 

‘Yes, John, to Rosebank,’ answered she calmly. 
‘Why not? If he is there, that is my place; if 
he has gone elsewhere, I will follow him” She 
moved towards the door, then stopped, and turned 
upon them. ‘Don’t imagine that I will ever 
give him up. If this is a trick upon me, it will 
not serve.’ 

‘A trick !’ groaned John. But she had already 
left the room. ‘Does she think I could stab her 
in joke?’ 

‘No, no; she spoke to me, not to you at all, 
aaid Thorne bitterly. ‘She thinks that since I 
have tried fair means in vain to persuade her to 
break with Richard, that I am now trying foul. 
It seems strange to you, no doubt, but then you 
have not a daughter who clung to you for two-and- 
twenty years, and cast you off in a moment for 
a—— What! ready already, lass? Let us go, 
then’ 

Maggie had been about half a minute in fleeing 
up-stairs and hack again, and had contrived to 

ut bonnet and shawl on, on the return journey. 
When love demands it, a woman can be quick, 
even over her toilet. 

The three went out together, the father and 
daughter arm-in-arm, and John taking his place 
on the side remote from Maggie. He was never 
forward to be near her. They had not gone far, 
when Thorne whispered in his ear: ‘There goes 
a man, who, if he would, could tell us as well as 
any where your brother is,’ 

John, being deep in thought, looked up with a 
quick start, almost of alarm. ‘ What man ?’ 

‘Dennis Blake. See! he has caught sight of us, 
and wishes to avoid a meeting. For my part, I 
don’t like to be seen speaking to such a fellow, else 
he is very likely to know something,’ 

Maggie’s quick ear, sharpened by anxiety, over- 
heard this. ‘If you are ashamed to speak with 


anybody about Richard, I am not, said she, with- 
drawing her hand from her father’s arm. But 
another hand was laid upon her wrist, as she was 
about to hurry after Blake’s retreating figure. 

‘No, Maggie,’ said John firmly ; ‘you shall not 
speak to that’ man, neither now nor ever; I will 
do it.’ And off he started with rapid strides. 

Since, without running, it {was clear that his 
pursuer could not be evaded, Blake slackened his 
pace, and suffered John to come up with him, 
His face, which the latter, of course, since he was 
behind him, could not see, was a study of the baser 
emotions—dislike, apprehension, and duplicity, 
Lavater would have mia: ‘That man is a scoundrel, 
but he possesses a soul, for he has a secret on it.’ 

His shifty eyes seemed to grow smaller as John 
came up with him, or perhaps it was that his 
frowning brow hid them more and more. 

‘Ha! is that you, Mr Milbank? Good-day to 
you and he smiled as a dog does, shewing his 
teeth. 

‘Good-day. I have something to say to you, 
Mr Blake. An unpleasant affair has happened; 
my brother Richard is missing, 

‘Missing ?’? His look of surprise was perfect: 
if it was not genuine, Dennis Blake had another 
talent in him besides that of playing short whist, 
He was an actor spoiled. 

‘Yes; he left home about two o’clock this 
morning, with the intention of calling wpon you.’ 

Here both men’s faces were well worth looking 
at: his who put the query was searching, resolute, 
menacing, and even desperate—its colour a dead 
white. The expression of the other was variable: 
flying clouds of doubt obscured it; its hue changed 
from red to white, from white to red, as quickly 
as the colours in a kaleidoscope. ‘I have not seen 
your brother since the day before yesterday—not 
since I saw you, said he at last. 

John Milbank drew a long deep breath ; the 
relief of finding that Richard had not discovered 
that the thousand-pound bill had been already 
honoured was doubtless intense. 

‘And you never heard him express any inten- 
tion of leaving home?’ This in the tone with which 
a counsel puts his last question—always a compara 
tively unimportant one—to a witness who has 
done his cause good service. 

‘Well, I can’t say that” was the unexpected 
reply. ‘I have heard him say he was sick and 
tired of Hilton, but that, of course, he was bound 
by circumstances to remain here.’ . 

‘Then, if he had money in his pocket, and was 
no longer bound, you think it not unlikely my 
brother might have taken such a step ?” 

John spoke with great calmness—not carelessly, 
yet with all his usual deliberation, but there was 
an eagerness in his eyes which he could not quench. 

‘Such a step as to leave Hilton?’ answered 
Blake quietly. ‘I should think nothing was more 
probable. I don’t say, however, but that he may 
turn up again pretty soon, you know. Let us 
hope he may.’ 

‘Thank you, 

It was with quite a friendly nod that John 
returned to his companions, for in truth the person 
who had given him most comfort that morning 
—and never had he needed it more—had been Mr 
Dennis Blake. 

‘Well, man, what news ?’ cried Thorne, who by 
this time was but a few paces distant. 
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LIGHTS AT SEA, 


‘No news: Blake has not seen Richard since 
yesterday.’ 

‘John,’ said Maggie solemnly, ‘I watched that 
man’s face while he was talking to you, and I am 
sure he was not speaking truth,’ 

‘It is possible, returned John quietly. ‘Time 
will shew.’ 


LIGHTS AT SEA. 


Taat collisions at sea are a fruitful cause of 
disaster, is ry + testified by the annual record of 
wrecks ; and the means taken to prevent what are 
obviously among the most preventable dangers, of the 
deep, become yearly of more importance as ocgan- 
trafficincreases. Roughly ——- about one-fourth 
of the casualties near the shores of the United King- 
dom are due to collisions; and of this number, 
nearly three-fourths, as might be expected, occur at 
night. The rules to be observed by ships meeting 
at sea have been the subject of international 
negotiation ; and apne of thirty governments, 
including those of all the important maritime 
nations, have agreed to use a common code. One 
of the most important of these rules applies to the 
obvious danger occasioned by two ships sailing in 
opposite directions, and in a line with each other. 
In this case, each is supposed to steer so as to allow 
the other to pass on the left or port side. Even this 
simple regulation has, however, in some cases, been 
the occasion of the danger it is intended to avert; 
and it has been necessary for the Board of Trade— 
the authority in all such matters—to explain that 
it, only applies to ships meeting in the same, or 
nearly in the same line with each other. It has 
been the case that vessels sailing in opposite direc- 
tions, but in parallel courses, and which would 
have passed safely on the right side of each other, 
have, by altering their course, with a view to pass- 
ing on the left, come into collision, It is not our 
intention to go into the technical details of the 
‘rule of the road’ at sea; its main principles are 
(in addition to that we have described)—that it is 
the duty of steamers to give way to sailing-ships ; 
that ships sailing in most favourable circumstances 
with regard to the wind, have to give way to others 
less favoured ; and that if one ship is overtaking 
another, it is the duty of the former to keep clear 
of the latter. It follows from this, that vessels 
should, at night, display such signals as to enable 
any moving ship to know of any other ship which 
it may come near, whether the latter is at anchor or 
in motion, and if in motion, whether under sail 
or steam. It is also essential that it should be 
indicated whether the two ships are moving in the 
same straight line, and whether they are proceed- 
ing in the same or in opposite directions. The 
regulations as to lights to be exhibited by ships 
at sea are so framed as to secure that every vessel 
shall furnish this information to all others which 
may come near her. 

nadark but clear night, at any point of the 
coast near a much frequented highway of the sea, 
may be noticed no less than five distinct arrange- 
ments of lights on board ships. The observer is 
probably struck at first by the coloured lights, 
which are at once seen to be in motion, and are 
soon noticed to be in . Perhaps a green light 
is seen first moving slowly in the distance; next, 
for a few seconds, a red one is seen in company 
with it; and then the green light disappears, and 


the red is seen alone, still in motion. If the 
channel is intricate, we may again see the two 
lights together; or perhaps lose sight of both for a 
short time, and then see one of them again. It is 
plain that one is on each side of a ship, and that 
the <5 moe og and disappearances are due to the 
vessel turning in her course. In some cases there 
will be seen a white light between the two col- 
oured ones, but above them, obviously on the mast, 
always visible when either of the coloured lights is 
visible, but disappearing when they both disappear. 
In a few instances we may notice two such white 
lights in company with a pair of coloured lights. If 
we are near a roadstead such as Yarmouth Roads 
or the Downs, we shall notice some exceedingly 
bright white lights, having no coloured ones near 
them, evidently stationary: they are on board ships 
at anchor ; and the two white lights in the dis- 
tance, one a little over the other, which never 
disappear, and move so slowly that they hardly 
seem to move at all, indicate that a fishing-boat is 
at her night’s work, engaged in drift-net fishing. 
No boat is allowed to anchor, if it can possibly be 
avoided, where such fishing is going on, and 
vessels engaged in it have to carry two bright 
white lights in circular lanterns at their mast- 
heads, This is provided for by a clause in the 
Sea-fisheries’ Act, but is only — to French 
and English fishing-vessels, All ships at anchor 
have to exhibit, in a circular lantern, a uniform, 
unbroken white light, visible three miles in any 
direction on a favourable night. In inquiries into 
the causes of such accidents as the well remembered 
Northfleet disaster, the first points investigated 
are: Did the ship at anchor have her anchor- 
light burning brightly? Was it uniform? Was it 
unobstructed? If these questions can be answered 
clearly in the affirmative, the stationary ship is at 
once cleared of blame. 

All vessels in motion have to carry coloured 
lights—a red one on the port, and a green one on 
the starboard side—of such character as to be 
visible at a distance of two miles on a dark and 
clear night. The lanterns in which they are 
carried are usually of such a shape that a hori- 
zontal section is something like a quarter of a 
circle, the curved side being the coloured glass 
lens. There is but little trouble about the red 
light, but it is found in practice somewhat difficult 
to get a strong green light; the colour is often 
undecided, and the light feeble. The Board of 
Trade insists upon the lanterns and the burners 
within them being of regulation sizes. When 
parafline is used, a smaller wick is allowed than 
for other oil; but, in consequence of the intense 
heat caused by the former endangering the lenses, 
a full-sized lantern is rigidly insisted on. Every 
side-lamp is also required to have a metal reflector. 
The side-lights have to be so placed that each 
is visible to any one approaching its side of the 
ship, and travelling either in the opposite direc- 
tion, or at right angles to the — course, or 
between the two. Each light should, according 
to the regulations, be visible through an are of 
ten points of the compass, that is, through an angle 
of one hundred and twelve and a half degrees. 
This is managed in each case by the use of a 
screen, consisting of a flat piece of board placed 
vertically against the lantern and in the direction 
of the ship’s length. The rays of light are, by 


means of this, prevented from crossing the aie 
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of the vessel’s course to any appreciable extent ; 
and the red and green lights can only be seen 
both at once from a ship travelling in a direction 
exactly opposite, and in danger of collision. The 
shape of the lantern is a sufficient security that 
the lights are not visible behind the = Con- 
siderable care is necessary in fixing the side-lights 
in such a position that they may not be obscured 
by sails, and that they may invariably retain 
their proper position, Seamen are proverbially 
the most careless of mankind ; but it will hardly 
be believed that many of them are careful in 
the proper management of their lights, not to 
prevent accident, so much as to secure that, if 
culpably run down by another ship, they may 
get compensation, of which there is no chance 
unless they can prove that they were carrying 
their proper lights. 

A steamer is distinguished from a sailing-ship 

by the fact of her carrying, in addition to the green 
and red side-lights, a’ white light at her mast-head, 
the lantern being so constructed that the light is not 
visible behind. Steamers engaged in towing other 
vessels have to give notice of the additional com- 
plication thus caused by carrying two white lights 
at the mast-head. It will thus be seen that every 
ship at sea is bound to declare whether she is 
stationary, or in what direction she is going, also 
whether she is under sail or steam. In foggy 
weather, all that is contemplated by existing regu- 
lations is, that each ship shall give information on 
the first and third of these points ; to provide for 
the second would require a more elaborate arrange- 
ment of signals than is at present used. The bell 
is in every ship the fog-signal used when at anchor ; 
it is supposed to be rung every five minutes. 
Steamers in motion in a fog make their presence 
known by means of a steam-whistle; and sailing- 
ships are under the same circumstances distin- 
guished by the use of a fog-horn, each of which 
signals is to he sounded at intervals of not more than 
five minutes. Very often the fog-horn is attached 
to a pair of bellows. 

We have hitherto spoken only of signals intended 
to avert danger ; the signals of distress to be used 
by ships at sea are also the subject of legislation. 
The question of distress-signals has been much 
discussed since the Northfleet disaster, and they 
were the subject of legislation during the last session 
of parliament. The alleged defect in the old 
arrangements was, that some of the signals of dis- 
tress might be mistaken for the signal for a pilot, 
and hence would very likely not attract help in 
time to be of any service. One of the distress- 
signals which has always been and is now used, is 
the well-known ‘ minute-gun at sea.’ It is a most 
effective way of calling for assistance ; but it is 
sometimes unfortunately the case that the gun 
provided for the purpose is made a receptacle for 
all sorts of odds and ends, even, as has been recently 
stated, for the swabs used in washing the deck ; 
the powder has perhaps made as many voyages as the 
ship, and is damp and useless ; and so, when the gun 
is wanted, it cannot be fired. Besides the minute- 
gun, the new act prescribes as signals of distress 
rockets or shells of any colour or description fired 
one at a time at short intervals ; and also flames on 
the ship such as would be produced by a burning 
tar-barrel. The signals for pilots prescribed for the 
sake of distinction, in order that they may not be 


fifteen minutes, and a bright white light flashed at 
frequent intervals for about a minute at a time 
It is also provided, that if distress-signals are used 
improperly, the person responsible is liable to pay 
compensation for any labour, risk, or loss caused 
to any one who responds to the supposed call for 
assistance. It will thus be seen that, so far as 
public authorities are concerned, the improved 
system of signals at sea puts navigation on a safe 
footing. It has, however, to be recollected that 
all skill may be baffled by fogs; and what falls 
upon us as a more painful consideration is that 
nothing can avert disaster where there is an 
imperfect outlook. In this, as in railway transit, 
the terrible thing to be dreaded is negligence of 
all the ordinary precautions. 


IN DANGER, 
IN FOUR CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER IL 


Kiz1L-GatcH was but a poor place, only a hamlet 
of five-and-thirty squalid huts, with the painted 
‘konak’ of some Mussulman landed proprietor 
peeping here and there through the screen of 
fruit-trees that girdled the settlement. There 
was a mosque, adorned with white marble and 
leaf-gold by the pious liberality of Mohammedan 
worthies long dead, but the polished floor of which 
was now covered by ragged and filthy matting; 
while the Mollah, who represented dean and canons, 
was a bronzed and brawny tatterdemalion, com- 
pared with whom Friar: Tuck was a respectable 
ecclesiastic, and whom I shrewdly suspect to be 
innocent of any schooling at the colleges of Bagdad, 
Bokhara, or Damascus. But there was a pretty 
minaret, slender, white, and tipped with gold, u 

which a blinking old tailor in a green turban an 

horn-rimmed spectacles used pantingly to climb by 
the steep corkscrew staircase, to chant forth in his 
quavering voice, four times a day, the Moslem’s 
summons to prayer. That old Hadji was beadle, 
clerk, and verger to the mosque, where the villagers’ 
attendance was by no means regular, although nine- 
tenths of our neighbours were followers of the 
Prophet. 

Then there was a Russo-Greek church, of painted 
wood, with copper dome, and walls hung with taste- 
less pictures of the Panagia, before which twinkled 
feeble lamps fed with the naphtha that, in those 
regions, is often to be had for the gathering, floating, 
as at certain seasons it does, on the waves of the’ 
Caspian. Every priest, however, was well supplied 
with gorgeous vestments, and flashed forth in green 
and gold, in white, violet, and crimson ; while on 
oceasions of high festival the altar was a blaze of 
flaring flambeaux, and clouds of smoking incense 
almost hid the scarlet-capped acolytes and the 
kneeling papas and his subordinate ‘ popes’ and 
deacons from the sight of the congregation, which 
was indeed a scanty one, save when the stockaded 
fort was tenanted by a garrison of the flat-capped 
Muscovite soldiery. There was also a small syna- 
gogue, where a score or so of bearded Jews collected 
on the Sabbath. What was called the Bazaar com- 
prised within its few rotten planks all the shops of 
the place ; but it often happened that wandering 
traders opened their packs and held a sort of 
irregular fair outside the village, the camels being 
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coarse cotton prints of Russian manufacture, the 
Toula cutlery and guns, the mirrors, handkerchiefs, 
and necklaces of amber or coral, there exhibited. 
There was no lack of food, however, for those who 
could find even the smallest coin wherewith to pay 
for a meal, and I found that if I reduced my con- 
sumption of foreign or imported luxuries to a 
minimum, my salary would stretch far enough to 
allow of considerable savings at the end of the 


ear. 
4 It was a land of plenty in which I had pitched 
my tent, so long as one could be content with chea’ 
Tartar mutton and cheap Tartar fowls, though 
admit that a West-end poulterer or butcher would 
have eyed with contempt both the lank sheep and 
the long-legged poultry. Hares, partridges, ‘and 
bustards, with snipes and wild-ducks, were in winter 
brought in, very abundantly, by boys, who were 
thankful to sell their game for a few copecks ; and 
the hardy Turkish fishermen netted enough of scaly 
spoil to keep the village well su _ with bream 
and shad and giant lake-trout. en there was no 
lack of milk, or of curds, and the rank cheese which 
the Turcomans delight in; the gardens yielded 
goodly stores of fruit, of grapes and melons, plums 
and pears; and gourds and buckwheat, beans and 
barley, rice and cucumbers, appeared to grow pell- 
mell together in the fields, As for my dwelling, I 
was lodged, not inconveniently, in a suite of rooms 
built over our newly erected warehouses, and waited 
on by an old Russian ex-sdldier, Paul Petrovich by 
name, who could sew as well as he could cook, and 
was as neat-handed in house-work as any woman 
could have been—being, in fact, one of those docile, 
meek, dexterous attendants, into which a long 
course of rigorous military discipline, and the 
habit of being dushtek, or body-servant, to a series 
of officers, converts the Muscovite mujik. On the 
opposite side of a little creek, spanned by a bridge 
of wood that the taste of some native painter had 
bedizened with alternate stripes of pink and light- 
blue, was the house of the local manager, by far 
the most imposing mansion in the hamlet, being 
solidly built of sun-dried bricks and faced with cut 
stone. 

A remarkable man, in his way, was this local 
manager, the Company’s chief official at our small 
station. His name was Menelaus M‘Phinn, and 
he was a native of Donegal or Antrim, one of those 
north of Ireland descendants of Scottish colonists 
who contrast so forcibly with the mercurial’ Celts 
of Clare or Kerry. He was over sixty years of age, 
but more vigorous than many a youth who had 
been more tenderly nurtured, and was indeed as 
grim, rugged, and unbending as the basalt pillars 
of Staffa, or the iron-bound cliffs of his own wild 
coast. ‘I was hard raised, he would say, with a 
stony smile of self-complacency : ‘ bound ’prentice, at 
nine years old, sir, to a North Sea fishing skipper ; 
next, at fourteen, aboard a collier brig, where kicks 
and cuffs were plenty, and sleep and provisions on 
short allowance. No one who hasn’t kept watch 
barefoot on a deck heaped up with snae-drift and 
half-froze hailstanes, or that hasn’t hauled at 
slippery ropes that the cauld weather had turned 
~ ice rather than hemp, can tell how it hardens a 

oy.’ 

I congratulated Mr M‘Phinn on his having gone 
so satisfactorily through the case-hardening process 
in question, and presently learned further par- 
ticulars of his life. A rough life had it been, since 


the novitiate on board the collier vessel had been 
succeeded by certain whaling and sealing voyages 
to Greenland, Spitzbergen, and other spots in high 
latitudes ; then, by the part-ownership of an Arch- 
angel merchant-barque ; presently by the command 
of a Russian river-steamer, which in turn gave way 
to the responsible position of superintendent of a 
shipbuilder’s yard on the Sea of Azof, a branch of 
industry rudely put an end to by the Crimean war. 
Since then, Mr M‘Phinn had filled many posts, 
more or less precarious, in the Asiatic territories of 
the Czar; and being a man of known integrity, and 
well acquainted with the Russian character, had 
received from our Company the snug appointment 
of local manager. e had savings, gradually 
accumulated in the course of a thrifty and laborious 
career, and which were no doubt destined for those 
nieces, daughters of a younger sister, of whose 
accomplishments, acquired at a fashionable board- 
ing-school, he spoke with honest pride, and to 
whose support I imagine that he contributed with 
a liberality in strong contrast with his own rigid 
self-denial. 
The other Europeans at the station were not very 
notable. There was a fat, spectacled young German 
clerk, a mere machine for double entry and cor- 
respondence ; and a sallow Russian, who periodically 
asked for leave of absence to gamble away, at the 
nearest town, his quarter's salary. We had two or 
three mechanics from Britain, smiths or shipwrights, 
intelligent workmen well worth their high wages, 
and who were foremen of the different gangs of 
Russian and Cossack artisans. And we had two 
young Irish engineers, my so-called assistants, whom 
Mr M‘Phinn pithily described as ‘hare-brained 
gowks’ and ‘hard bargains, and whose blunders 
and ignorance cost me many an hour of extra 
labour. However, Messrs Leary and O’Dwyer were 
thoroughly good-hearted young fellows, and when 
they found that I was willing to coach them through 
their calculations, and get their instruments into 
order, instead of reporting them at head-quarters 
for incompetence and neglect, they really did make 
some efforts to be useful in their allotted duties, 
and were always friendly and good-humoured. My 
own post, as I soon found, was no sinecure, for 
independent of the fact that we had two vessels on 
the stocks, and a harbour in course of construction, 
frequent surveys, sometimes at a considerable 
distance from home, had to be undertaken for the 
purpose of ascertaining the capabilities of the 
country. I was allowed three horses and their 
keep, no great expense in a district where Tartar 
ponies are to be bought and fed at a cost that would 
seem ludicrous to a London jobmaster, and I rode 
fast and far into the interior, besides visiting, by 
the help of a red-sailed Turkish fishing-craft, every 
creek, bay, islet, and sandbar in the gulf. My 
main task was, of course, to press on the completion 
of the harbour-works, and this was no light matter. 
The Company’s head surveyor had decided that it 
was practicable to deepen an ancient channel of 
the Kur river, long silted up, and to construct 
a fine harbour where now nothing but a tiny 
thread of water came trickling down between the 
variegated sandbanks. We had a_ steam-dredge 
boat at work, but fuel often failed us, and the 
supply of labour was more precarious still. There 
was something exquisitely provoking, to one fresh 
from the stir oa bustle of Western Europe, in 
witnessing the indolent apathy of those on whose 
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muscle and sinew we relied for the execution of 
our projects. It is customary, in several parts of 
West Central Asia, for handicraftsmen to agree in 
a compromise as regards the respective holy-days 
enjoined by church, mosque, and synagogue. Thus, 
not only the Christian Sunday, but the Sabbath of 
the Jews, and the Friday of the Moslems, are 
observed, as far as rest from labour goes, by the 
votaries of all religions, and we had to put up as 
best we might with a custom which deprived us of 
nearly half the week’s work. 

It was not merely, however, that the working- 
days were few, but the most annoying circumstance 
was that the motley gangs of toilers who mustered 
at our call frittered away the golden hours with 
that grand indifference to time which seems innate 
in the oriental mind. They would work for a 
spell ‘like men,’ to use Mr M‘Phinn’s emphatic 
laconism, and then suddenly knock off, kindle the 
fragrant tobacco in their rude water-pipes, and sit 
down for a smoke, in utter disregard of the remon- 
strances of the foreman. Sometimes a quarrel 
arose, and a ring would be formed, and a wrestling- 
bout occur, while the barrows stood empty, and the 
chink of the shovels ceased. They never could 
resist the attractions of a travelling juggler, ballad- 
singer, or pedler; and even the sight of a strange 
vessel standing in for the shore made them drop 

ick and mallet, and crowd like so many school- 
Says to the beach. At the same time, they were 
good-humoured, not lacking in intelligence, and 
but too demonstrative in their respect, kissing our 
hands and making endless salaams and genuflexions 
before us, and meekly enduring the reproofs which 
their conduct often rendered necessary. The man- 
ager, who was in theory a stern disciplinarian, used 
to frown severely upon them, and mutter dark 
threats concerning a ‘rope’s end ;’ but even he in 

rivate admitted to me that they were ‘ no just that 
= dawdling ne’erdoweels as they are ;’ while I 
found myself able after a while to gain some 
influence over them, and to enforce comparative 
steadiness at their tasks. Petty rewards, some 
lecturing, and not a little banter, an occasional 
treat, and care to set a good example as regarded 
regularity, did wonders with the untutored natures 
of those for whom I was responsible; and before 
long I had the satisfaction of seeing the works make 
tolerable progress, 

It was a well-employed, but at the same time a 
remarkably uneventful existence that we led at 
Kizil-Gatch ; and as I walked to and fro, listening to 
the blows of the mallets, and the dull, heavy thud 
of the ‘monkey ’-engine as the massive piles were 
driven deep into the mud, or noting the gradual 
growth of the steamers, as the iron plates were 
riveted together, I used often to cast my eyes over 
the measureless stretch of the lake-sea, marvelling 
how life could possibly be so prosaic in a region 
reputed so romantic. Those white lateen sails seen so 
far away on the horizon, could they be the harbingers 
of a marauding flotilla of Turcoman pirates, such 
as were once the terror of these waters, come to 
sweep off into Khivan slavery the dwellers on the 
coast? No; the Russian gunboats had effectually 
cleared this part of the Caspian from turbaned free- 
booters, and the sails were probably those of peace- 
ful Persian traders. That trampling of horse-hoofs 
and cloud of dust did not, as of old, announce 
Uz or Kirghiz on a foray, but quiet merchants 
from Tashkend or from Samaresnd, carrying musk 


and spices and brick-tea, and white brass from 


China, and shawls from Tibet, and dressed yak- | 


leather, to barter for the produce of Armenia and 
Daghestan. 

Only once did any noteworthy incident occur to 
vary the monotony of our, or ster of my laborious 
life. Iwas riding homewards, one evening, along 
the stony shore of the gulf, and looking forth, 
musingly, over the waters of the bay as they grad- 
ually darkened while the sun sank lower and lower 
beneath the red bluffs to westward, when a voice 
addressed me, cautiously, and in the Latin tongue, 
from behind the shelter of a rock that bordered on 
the road. The voice was weak and low, and the 
words, which on paper would have probably seemed 
familiar enough, sounded strangely to my ear, but 
I reined up my horse ‘and gazed around for some 
signs of the unseen speaker. 

‘Are you alone, O Domine ?’ said the feeble voice 
again ; and this time I dismounted, and slipping 
the bridle of my horse over a thorny shrub that 
grew near, I made my way through the bushes and 
long grass, and soon reached the place where lay 
the person who had accosted me. 

It was a sight that I shall never, to my dying 
day, forget. Crouching under the lee of a rock, 
and screened by the rank grass and saplings, lay, 
like a wounded wild beast in its lair, the emaciated 
figure of a young, a very young man, miserably 
clad in a tattered gray coat and a pair of old regi- 
mental trousers. He was bareheaded, and his long 
dark hair hung in neglected elf-locks about his 
haggard face—a handsome face withal, but thin, 
pinched, and sunburnt; while the large bright 
eyes, the size of which seemed unnatural by con- 
trast with the excessive emaciation of the cheeks, 
were fixed on me with the wistfulness which we 
may observe in those of a hurt or hunted animal. 
His shoes had been cut to pieces by long walking, 
and one foot was bare, while the other was wrapped 
in a blood-stained piece of rag. A little wallet of 
plaited rushes, and a stick, lay beside him on the 
grass, and I could see that the former contained a 
handkerchief, and one or two other small objects, 
as well as a handful of the ears of half-ripe corn. 
There he lay, propped on one feeble arm; and as 
he caught my eyes fixed on him with natural com- 
passion, he murmured again, and in Latin as before: 
‘Panem—da—da, For the love of God, bread !’ 

‘My poor fellow, you are ill, or have met with 
an accident, perhaps, said I, doing my best to 
make myself intelligible in that spoken Latin 
which is yet, in Poland and Hungary, what it once 
was throughout the wide extent of the empire of 
nr Cesars: ‘I will go at once to fetch help, 
and’—— 

‘No, no!’ the sufferer interrupted me, with nerv- 
ous eagerness. ‘No; you must call no one, tell to 
none that you have seen me. They would have 
me again, did they know where I am’ 

This sentence puzzled me considerably. Of what 
was this ramen wayfarer afraid? My firstimpulse 
had been to regard him as a Christian slave escap- 
ing from captivity among the savage Turcomans of 
the north-east coast of the Caspian, but now I 
began to doubt whether I had not to do with a 
madman who had eluded his keepers, or possibly, 
though the poor fellow’s looks were very prepos- 
sessing, with a convict who had broken prison. 
The poor wretch seemed to read my thoughts, for 
he stretched out his thin hand towards me, and 
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said in a half-whisper, but eagerly: ‘No; I 
am not mad. No; I am no thief. Give bread 
to a perishing man—but keep —secret — Pole 
—Siberia—escaped!’ His eyes closed, and I 
thought that he had fainted, but in a moment 
more he gained strength enough to say: ‘I have 
lain here long—more than a day—and have seen 
many pass, but dared not speak. You are not a 
Russian, lord, and will have mercy, 

What was I to do, save to assure the unfortunate 
fugitive, in the most reassuring words that, in my 
bungling Latin, I could command, of my speedy 
return with food and cordials, and to promise to 
keep his secret at any cost. The sound of kind 
speech brought tears to the poor fellow’s eyes, and 
he tried to kiss my hand in token of gratitude, and 
this time fairly fainted, so that I had to fetch water 
from the beach below, and sprinkle his face, before 
he revived. Then, pledging myself to come back 
as quickly as possible, I put on my drenched hat 
once more, and rode off at a brisk pace, comin 
up, some minutes later, with Messrs Leary pa 
O'Dwyer, my two subalterns, who were returning 
from a shooting expedition. I could not, with- 
out attracting notice and inquiry, trot or gallop 
past my coadjutors in the Company’s work, and it 
so happened that the young engineers had really 
something to say, and many counsels to ask, as to 
the labours of the morrow, so that although I chafed 
at the delay, I could not succeed in shaking them 
off until at a sober walk we reached Kizil-Gatch, nor 
could I instantly procure, without exciting sus- 

icion, the food and liquor needed, so that it was 
ok when I left the village with my load. 

Bread, the ill-made Tartar butter, fresh sweet 
milk, and some morsels of meat, and spoonfuls of 
brandy, cautiously administered, brought new life 
to the poor wasted form of the wanderer whom I 
had found by the wayside. We have all of us 
seen a fading flower come back to bloom and 
freshness when the welcome water has bathed its 
parched roots; but to few of us has it been given to 
recall, by the help of a little nourishment, a young 
and vigorous human life that was passing away 
through sheer inanition. A brave boy he was, and 
a grateful one, this Polish lad, whom gradually, 
bringing him food and wine each day, with clean 
linen and clothes, and other comforts which none 
appreciate who have not tasted of the bitterness of 
am savagery, I nursed back to health, His name 
was Demetrius Vassili, and his rank I guessed to 
be that of one of those farmer-nobles who are so 
plentiful in the old Duchy of Warsaw, and who 
never forget, as they hold the plough-stilts or herd 
the black-cattle, that their ancestors were privileged 
to mount on horseback and vote, by squadrons, for 
the election of a king. His family had suffered 
sore usage at the hands of the Russian authorities, 
and he had himself been impressed into military 
service as a stripling, and made corporal first, and 
then sergeant. 

‘You see, English knight, he said, with a faint 
smile, ‘we were cleverer than they were, and so, 
Poles and Catholics though we were, they always 
os the stripes on our sl@eves, while orthodox, flat- 

ced mujiks bore the musket of a private for ever. 
Then my regiment was in Circassia, and there was 
a plot among us Polish soldiers—wherever there 
are Poles there will be a plot, ay, and with shame 
and sorrow I say it, a feather-brain to blab, or a 
‘traitor to betray—and then I was sent to Tobolsk 


for life, with nine more. Six of us escaped, I am 
here alone.’ 

I asked the fugitive concerning the fate of his 
companions, 

‘One was drowned as we swam a river; and a 
second died of hunger and fatigue,’ he answered 
simply ; ‘a third, ey Alexis, was shot by the 
frontier guards. The other two were captured, 
for the sake of the hundred rouble reward, by 
the squirrel-hunters of the Ural Mountains, who 
chased me also, fast and far, so that I gave up the 
hope of reaching Europe, and wandered south. 
You see’ (pointing to the half-ripe ears of corn in 
his wallet) ‘how I have been forced to pilfer from 
the fields, like a starved deer in winter, that I 
might keep death at bay,’ 

His great fear was of being retaken by the 
Russians, and sent back to the convict colonies 
of the bleak land to the north, and he repeatedly 
declared that, sooner than this, he would die. 

‘I have a relative,” he said, ‘my poor Uncle 
Michael, working in the brine-pits near Irkutsk, 
these eleven years. He is as dead to us, and less 
happy than my father, who died in jail, or my 
brother, speared by a Cossack in the riots at Lublin. 
Try, kind Englishman, to keep me out of their 
clutches, and complete the good deed that you have 
done by smuggling me over the border, I care not 
whither, beyond reach of the Black Eagle’s talons, 
and where I can earn my bread,’ 

Indeed, I had very little doubt but that my new 
acquaintance would be able, honestly, to maintain 
himself, were he but safe, for he was a well-grown 
young fellow, active and intelligent, and had one 
of those faces that are the best passports to the con- 
fidence of others. But to dispose of him was no 
easy matter, since I dared not share the secret with 
any of my colleagues. O’Dwyer and Leary had 
warm hearts, and a deserter and a rebel would 
have enlisted their Hibernian sympathies in a 
moment ; but they were certain to reveal the truth 
through downright incapacity for reticence ; while 
M‘Phinn had an almost superstitious abhorrence of 
whatever might offend the despotic government 
under which we lived, and even his natural kind- 
liness might not have prevented his consigning a 
‘poleetical’ fugitive to the tender mercies of the 
officer in command of the Russian fort. A tame 
escaped prisoner, on the other hand, is an awkward 
pet to provide for, and it was an anxious time for 
me, until a lucky chance enabled me to bribe the 
captain of a Persian trading dhow to stow away 
amongst his bales of cotton and broadcloth the 
runaway from Russian military justice, promising 
to land him safe and sound on the Shah’s territory. 

‘We shall meet again, dear friend!’ said the 

oung Pole, as, with streaming eyes, he wrung my 
and at parting ; ‘and if we do, you shall not find 
Demetrius Vassili forgetful’ 

We were to meet again, and that more speedily 
than I had anticipated. About two months later, 
a report which I had thought it my duty to address 
to the chief engineer of the Company, resident in 
Astrakhan, called forthareply from that functionary. 
I.had mentioned that while timber, in that part 
of the Russian dominions in which I was sta- 
tioned, was scarce and dear, I had learned, from 
the gossip of Mohammedan travellers, that an 
almost unlimited supply of wood, and that of the 
best quality, could be cheaply obtained from the 
Persian province of Mazanderan. Persia, generally 
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aking, is by no means a well-wooded country, 
the high table-lands, denuded of all vegetation, 
bearing no slight resemblance to the bare plateaux 
of Castile ; but there are exceptions to this rule, and 
the mountainous regions of the frontier province 
nearest to us were described as abounding in fine 
trees, any quantity of which could be bought at a 
low rate, and which were well adapted for ship- 
buildin a. The Caspian, too, would float 
a raft of rough-hewn logs to our nascent harbour, 
if only a couple of steamers could be sent to tow 
the unwieldy mass ; and I was assured that native 
labour, sufficient for the task of felling and launch- 
ing the timber, could easily be procured on the 
spot. 

Phe answer to my memorial was a request that 
I would at once proceed personally to the coast of 
Mazanderan, to ascertain with my own eyes the 
truth of the reports which had reached me, and 
should they prove well-founded, to purchase timber, 
on a large scale, on behalf of the Company ; while 
around sum of money in specie was at the same 
time remitted to me, gold and silver, especially the 
latter, being indispensable in Persia. 

Sturdy old Mr M‘Phinn, the manager, was half 
inclined to be jealous and irritable when first he 
heard that I, a newcomer in the land, had made a 
discovery which had eluded his own scrutiny. 

‘But then, to be sure,’ he said, shaking his 
iron-gray head, ‘I never went gossiping with a 
lot of misbelieving boys, with sugar-loaf caps 
and shawl girdles, as you have done, Mr Master- 
ton. Well, boy, I wish, for your sake, this fine 
fancy of yours may prove profitable; but keep 


| awake, I warn you, for many a throat that was 


tight and sound at night, in Persia there, turns 
out; to be open enough in the morning; d’ye 
take me?’ And he drew the back of his large 
hand, with a meaning gesture, across his own neck, 
nodding and chuckling as if at some exquisite joke. 
He was, however, by far too excellent a man to har- 
bour any grudge against a junior on such grounds 
of offence, and he co-operated heartily, not merely 
in procuring me a passage on board a coasting- 
vessel bound for Persia, not so easy to obtain just 
then, as it had been somewhat earlier in the season, 
but also in seeking a competent person to accom- 
pany me as guide and interpreter. Such a one at 
ength presented himself in the person of a certain 
Ali Sahib. 

Ali Sahib, as his name implied, was a native of 
India, and had received the education of a moon- 
shee, or professor of languages and orthography. 
He was introduced to Mr M‘Phinn and myself by 
the richest Russian resident at the neighbouring 
town of Salian, a noted brandy-seller, and had 
besides in his possession a number of certificates, 
some of which were signed by English officers and 
civilians. He spoke English, though with some 
slowness and diffidence ; but of his proficiency in 
Persian I was assured ; while his acquaintance with 
the difficult Russian tongue was far trom contempt- 
ible, and he was fluent in the various dialects of 
Turki and Pushtoo, spoken in the countries north- 
west of British India. Moonshee though he was, 
and with some pretensions to the rank of a Moham- 


medan gentleman, he was yet willing, for the modest 
remuneration of twenty-five dollars, to give me the 
benefit of his services during the trip, and to dis- 
charge all the duties of an ordinary dragoman ; and 
& thought myself exceedingly lucky in securing 


such a paragon of an interpreter. The arrange- 
ment was concluded, then, and nothing remained 
but to embark on board the Russian steamer 
if now overdue on her passage to the 
south, 


THE SEWERS OF PARIS. 


Iy Paris, it is quite a common thing to make a 
trip underground, at anyrate from the Place du Cha- 
telet to the Place de la Madeleine. The old guide- 
books are full of the wonders of the catacombs ; 
nowadays, instead of going into these great gypsum 
quarries, visitors are allowed to traverse the égout 
Rivoli, and there are always plenty of claimants for 
the tickets of admission. You sit in a sort of open 
railway truck, with a lamp at each corner, pushed 
rapidly on by four men in white blouses ; there is 
no more smell than there is in the streets above— 
not so much, except just when we are passing (our 
guide tells us) under the barracks of the Louvre. 
Under the Place de la Concorde, the land-journey 
comes to an end; at this point, the Rivoli sewer 
falls into the main ; and so, instead of our cars, we 
have to take to boats; but the voyage is a short 
one, and we soon get to the winding iron staircase, 
by which we emerge among the astonished idlers of 
the Place de la Madeleine. 

This, of course, is the show-sewer—widest, loftiest, 
cleanest of all—just like a canal, with broad, neat 
footpaths. Between this and the ‘house-drain,’ 
there are ten kinds of sewers, getting gradually 
smaller and smaller, but all, except two, having 
footpath enough for the scavengers to walk along, 
Besides noting the telegraph lines, wrapt in their 
gutta-percha covering, we see a long pipe, too 
narrow for water, too wide for gas, inside which 
every now and then we hear a whiz like the rush 
of an arrow. This is the pneumatic tube, along 
which cases full of little parcels are driven by 
atmospheric pressure. The only other things to be 
seen (for the journey is rather a dull one) are the 
shafts, called regards, by which the workmen can 
escape if the sewer gets flooded by heavy rains. 
As a means of escape, every regard has its iron 
ladder leading to the man-hole in the street. 
What struck me most was the vaulting of the 
main sewer. It shone as if covered with chunam, 
and was so smooth that it carried the voice to a 
vast distance. There is a whole system of tele- 
graphing which depends on the echo along this 
vaulting. 

How is the main sewer cleaned? There are 
big barges nearly as wide as the water, each fur- 
nished in front with an iron plate fitting almost 
exactly into the subterranean canal. These plates 
have as as betavo velume 
cut in their lower edge. e es are dra 
up stream, and the solid matter is all pane) 
through the three holes, leaving the channel com- 

letely free. Each of these barges is calculated to 
7 the work of a hundred men. Where the sewer 
is too narrow for barges,rails are laid along the 
footpaths, and trucks furnished with some sort 
of plates do the work just as well. So swift is the 
stream, that one never sees a bit of anything floating 
along ; whatever there is, is swept under the sur- 
face. But lower a sluice-gate, and stop the current, 
and within a short time the water will be covered | 
with straws, with dead cats and dogs, with feathers 
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enough to stuff a score of beds, &c. Corks, too, 
of which there are great numbers, are caught by a 
ting before they can escape into the Seine, and 
after being pared down, are sold to the perfumers. 
‘Wine-merchants and scent-merchants, are both 
ood trades in Paris,’ said our guide, as he explained 
to us the future use of the corks. If you can get leave 
to climb up the ladder of one of the regards, you 
will be able to look into one of the narrower sewers 
without footpath, which pours its unsavoury cata- 
ract into the main drain. Sewers of this type have 
to be kept clean ‘by hand.’ Somehow, nearly all 
the six hundred and thirty men employed in the 
Paris sewers are Gascons ‘from the sunny south.’ 
It is a hard life, and men can rarely stand it 
more than fifteen years. They get pains in theit 
joints, general weakness—what they call le plomb 
(as if their limbs were of lead). ‘Sewer-rats’ the 
oor fellows are called ; and their only comfort 
is, that they have waterproof boots, a new pair 
every six months. The old boots are not thrown 
away ; they are stowed on one of the quays, and 
when a good many hundred pair are collected, there 
isa grand auction, and they are sold in lots of a 
hundred for from a hundred and twenty to a hun- 
dred and twenty-five francs. It is almost always 
the same man who buys them, and he cuts off the 
feet, and sends them to the bogs up the Oise, where 
they are used by the peat-cutters ; the legs are 
subjected to a process which turns them into the 
fine, soft leather. Many a fashionable lady’s boots 
are made of the leather which has first been used 
by a Gascon scavenger. 

Of real sewer-rats, there are comparatively few. 
They can’t work through the hard cement (chunam) 
with which the new sewers are cased. They keep 
to the old stone-roofed drains; and of course 
they still abound in the markets and at the 
abattoirs and knackers’ yards, There are many 
stories of their fierceness, but of these I need not 
at present say anything. 

uring the winter of 1870, the Parisians were 
dreadfully frightened lest the Prussians should get 
into the drains, and suddenly shew themselves in 
the middle of the city, as Camillus did in Veii. 
So they actually walled up the main sewer in two 
or three places, leaving just space enough for one 
man to squeeze through. These walls were pulled 
down as soon as the armistice was signed, and were 
not rebuilt during the Commune, though the 
Versailles troops, Letting Asnitres, might have 
marched in a dozen abreast if they had cared to do 
so. After the fall of the Commune, the cry was, 
‘Search the sewers ;’ and stories got into the papers 
of bands of desperadoes — out below, and 
selling their lives even more dearly than their 
friends had done above ground. What was there 
not in the Paris papers at that horrible time? Who 
is to know the truth? The officials say that not a 
single human beimg was found down there. Rifles 
were found in plenty, not} only those 
down street traps by runaway Communists, but 
those hidden by quiet citizens, lest the 
of them should bring about a domiciliary visit 
from the Commune. But more numerous still 


| were the kepis, red sashes and scarfs, cartridge- 


boxes, &c, of which there was quite a heap under 
each man-hole in the quarter of the barricades. 
As the fellows ran off, they got rid of all their 


e es troops. 


a es, hoping thus to escape the savage fury of 


As I said, there is not much to see in these 
sewers ; nor much to hear, except the plash from 
the side-drains, and the signals of the workmen, 
and the occasional thunder of a carriage that rolls 
over the cast-iron cover of the man-hole. For some 
time after May 1871, it was the fashion to go down 
and look round, and with every party there went 
a detective, according to that wonderful system, 
whereby, whether under an Empire or a Republic, 
the French are surveillés, no matter where they are 
or what they are doing. It is not by groping under- 
ground, but by studying a map, that one gets a 
notion of the extent of the sewage, and of what 
still remains to be done. As far as carrying off 
the surface-water, Paris is at least as well off as 
London ; to something less than 900,000 yards 
of public-way, it has close upon 800,000 yards of 
sewers, But when we come to house-drainage, the 
difference is startling. Yet, by imitating English 
usages, the method of floating off refuse from 
dwellings by water, is getting introduced. In 
carrying out this novelty, the French had no tidal 
difficulty ; their river-filth was not brought back to 
their doors twice every twenty-four hours, and left 
lying on the mudbanks, as was once the case in the 
Thames. Once in the water, it was carried off by 
the current ; and when the main sewers, right and 
left, were carried down to Asnitres and St-Denis, 


the city saw nothing more of it. But at the bend of. 


the river by Clichy and St-Ouen, where there is 
dead-water, the mud soon began to collect in a way 
to threaten the navigation. Dredging is an expensive 
process; and it seemed hard to throw away manure 
worth three-quarters of a million at least, and to 
have to spend some five thousand pounds a year in 
getting rid of it. All our talk about sewage-farms, 
the example of Croydon and of Barking Creek, had 
‘told’ in France, where, moreover, a sort of im- 
perfect ‘dry-earth system’ had been in use from time 
immemorial; so not half-a-dozen years ago it was 
determined to discharge the sewage on the plain of 
Gennevilliers, instead of throwing it into the river. 

This plain, of melancholy interest since the 
Prussian siege, was otherwise very uninteresting, 
except, perhaps, to the botanist and the bird- 
catcher. It was a desert in the midst of the wilder- 
ness of market-gardens with which Paris is sur- 
rounded, and not yielding an annual rent of more 
than thirty shillings an acre. Now what a change 
has been effected by dispersing rills of sewage over 
the land! With rent increased to ten pounds an 
acre, the sewage-gardens of Gennevilliers, as they 
are called, produce vast crops of the finest vege- 
tables. Three thousand lettuces a day were sent last 
summer from Gennevilliers to the Paris markets ; 
and as for fruit, there is no end to it, and the size 
and quality are marvellous. 

The process of irrigation is not costly: for in- 
stance at the’Asniéres end, there is a steam-engine of 
only forty horse-power, which pumps up the sewage 
into a cast-iron tube; this is carried across the 
Seine by that well-known picnic place which Pari- 
sians call ‘L’ile Robinson ;’ and at the Grésillons, 
this tube, and a similar one from St-Denis, ——- 
into a reservoir, whence, by a canal and a whole 
network of trenches, the sewage is distributed over 
the land. Of course, it has been properly deodor- 
ised, and in the deodorising process, the solid 
matter is all precipitated, much as if you were 
fining wine. Diluted sulphate of alumina is the 
deodoriser ; and a quart of this is enough to purify 
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two thousand quarts of liquid manure. The water, 
when not wanted for the land, is allowed to run 
off into the Seine; it is perfectly pure, though, 
before purifying, it had contained some thirty per 
cent. of organic matter. No better manure can be 
found than the solid matter thus precipitated ; 
indeed, the plain of Gennevilliers just now has been 
compared to Egypt, which, fertile above all belief, 
as far as the Nile mud reaches, changes suddenly 
to absolute barrenness where that mud does not 
extend. 

Frenchmen are beginning to ask why the system 
so singularly successful at Gennevilliers should 
not be tried all over the country. We may well 
ask the same question in England. Even if we 
are to long one great cattle-farm, 
we shall still need market-gardens to supply our 
‘manufacturing centres ;’ and if, by-and-by, instead 
of polluting our rivers, we put our sewage, prop- 
erly managed, on the land, we may find ourselves 
able, in spite of higher wages, to grow corn at a 

rofit. It can never be safe for us, any more than 
it was for old Rome, to give up corn-growing. 
While we are masters at sea, we shall always be 
able to bring in some foreign corn, even with a 
big war on hand; but it would not be pleasant 
to have to trust wholly to that mode of supply. 
As for wholesomeness, there is all the difference 
in the world between deluging our grass with 
sewage-water in its foul state, and using, instead 
of guano, the solid matter obtained by chemical 
precipitation. No taint can survive the processes 
of growth and nourishment which go on while 
the plant is coming to maturity. If our milk did 
suffer, it was not because the cows ate sewage-grown 
grass, but because they got into a diseased state 
through licking the sewage-water off the herbage. 
The French plan is open to no such objection, and 
I hope to see it more and more adopted here at 
home. Why should we throw away millions on 
millions every year in a way which fouls our rivers, 
nay, even our little streams? It is the little streams 
(as every tourist in the north knows) which suffer 
most. They are polluted with sewage, they are 
poisoned with the refuse of all sorts of works. 
Glue-boiling, soap-boiling, white-lead making, gas- 
making, dyeing—all these poison our fish, and make 
the pretty north country ‘becks’ fetid and dis- 
gusting ; and this very refuse, properly treated, is 
nearly as good for the land as animal manure ; it 
all contains phosphoric acid, lime, and the other 
ingredients which ought to be, but often are not, 
in the high-priced artificial manures. 

Parisian sewage as it is only dates from 1855. 
The terrible cholera epidemics of 1832 and 1849 
had proved that something must be done; but 
what was then done was only the first step ; it can 
only be completed by an immense extension of 
what is going on at Gennevilliers; just as our 
London work will not be accomplished till Oxford, 
Reading, Richmond, and the intervening townlets 
all ‘utilise’ their sewage, instead of making the 
river their cesspool. Apprehensions of cholera 
from foetid pce rl and bad drainage will be 
seen to have had much to do with the grand 
system of sewage, and enrichment of lands of 
which we have been speaking. In their eagerness, 
the French have already outdone the English as 
regards the cleansing of the Seine, and we doubt 
not the improvement will soon be carried out in 
some other parts of France. The polluted condi- 


tion of the Clyde has long been a scandal. Why 
do the intelligent inhabitants of Glasgow not take 
a lesson from what has been effected by the 
Parisians ? 


TWILIGHT DREAMS. 


Taey come in the quiet twilight hour, 
When the weary day is done, 

And the quick light leaps from the glowing heaps 
Of wood, on the warm hearth-stone. 


When the household sounds have died away, 
And the rooms are silent all, 

Save the clock’s brief tick, and the sudden click 
Of the embers as they fall ; 


They come, those dreams of the twilight hour, 
To me, with their noiseless tread, 

A tearful band, by the guiding hand 
Of a grave-eyed spirit led. 


There is no voice within the hall, 
No footstep on the floor, 

The children’s laughter is hushed, there is 
No hand at the parlour door. 


Like fingers tapping eagerly 
Against the shuttered frame, 

Where the trailing rose its long branch throws, 
Beat the great drops of rain. 


But my heart heeds not the rustling leaves, 
Nor the rain-fall’s fitful beat, 

Nor the wind’s low sigh, as it hurries by 
On its pauseless path and fleet ; 


For now in the dusk, they gather round, 
The visions of the past, 

Arising slow, in the dim red glow, 
By the burning pine-brands cast. 


My brow is calmed as with the touch 
Of an angel’s passing wing ; 

They breathe no word, yet my soul is stirred 
By the messages they bring. 


Some, in their grasp impalpable, 
Bear Eden-cultured flowers, 

That sprang in gloom, from the tear-bathed tomb 
Of hope’s long-buried hours. 


Some from the fount of memory, 
Lasting, and pure, and deep, 

Bring waters clear, though many a year 
Hath saddened their first fresh sweep ; 


And some in their hands of shadow bear, ° 
From the shrine of prayerful thought, 

A fragrance blest, to the stricken breast, 
With balm and healing fraught. 


The night wears on, the hearth burns low, 
The dreams have passed away ; 

But heart and brow are strengthened now 
For the toil of coming day. 
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